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NEW FAST COTTON DYES 


The latest improvement in Fast Red, Pink and Orange 
dyes for cotton: 


NAPHTOL A. S. 
NAPHTOL B. S. 
NAPHTOL FAST RED GL 


(For Printing) 


together with the necessary bases for developing on the 


fibre. 


These dyes are fast to light, chlorine and alkalies and 
replace Vat Dyeing Reds, Scarlets and Pinks, also Aliz- 
arine and Paranitraniline, Primuline and Rosanthrenes. 


Owing to their extreme fastness, these products are ad- 
mirably adapted for shirtings. 


Samples and full particulars will be 
gladly furnished to interested parties 
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United States 
Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 


93-95 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Dy estuffs 


and Intermediates 


Factories: Ashland, Mass. 


7 CONSULT US 
_ About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 
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THE 
NEWPORT For 


COLORS 


Dyers of cotton and silk hosiery have al- 
ways relied heavily on ZAMBESI BLACK 
V for the full rich bloom and superior fast- 
ness necessary in stocking dyeing. The 
loss of this product during the war was 
therefore keenly felt. The hearty welcome 
it received when we put it on the market 
under the name of 


NEWPORT FAST BLACK V 


compensates us for the labor and expense to 
which we have gone to produce it. 


NEWPORT DEVELOPED 
BLACK 2BN 


is a similar product of American invention 
with practically equal fastness, and many 
other desirable qualities. 


TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc: 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branch Sales Offices: 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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IN WHICH WE HAVE NOTHING 
TO SAY 


The Talking Being Done by the Senators—Selected Set-tos from 
the Knox Amendment Struggle Served Up for Easy Consumption 


Y way of completing our record 
of the Senatorial debate which 
surrounded the vote to include 

the Knox dye protection amendment 
in the Emergency Tariff bill, now a 
law of the land, we have selected this 
week a number of statements from 
those who took part in the contro- 
versy and have made some attempt 
to arrange’them so as to secure the 
effect of continuity wherever possible 
without sacrificing the principal} 
points made. In this attempt, which 
was undertaken for the convenience 
of readers desiring to hear more of 
the arguments advanced by both 
sides, we have been only partly suc- 
cessful; nevertheless it will be well, 
in case reference should be made to 
this issue in future, to bear in mind 
that while the “drama” herein unfolds 
as a single scene, the various “lines,” 
as a matter of fact, were widely scat- 
tered over the two legislative days of 
Monday, May 9, and Wednesday, 
May 11 (the day the vote was taken) ; 
that some of the “replies” actually 
preceded the words which apparently 
called them forth; that all of Senator 


Simmons’ remarks were made after the 
bill had been passed (he having three 
times tried unsuccessfully to gain the 
floor prior to the vote); that many 
of the remarks are lifted bodily from 
much longer speeches, and, finally, 
that in some cases where the connec- 
tion seems closest there really exists 
an interval of forty-eight hours. 

So—don’t say we didn’t warn you. 

In justice to ourselves, however, it 
is only fair to add that the wording, 
while frequently shortened by eli- 
sions, has not been tampered with. 

We hold that the Govern- 
ment’s punctuation alone should 
prove this. Nor has the sense 
been impaired, either. We have not 
taken advantage of the situation to 
withhold sentences which would put 
a different complexion on any of the 
utterances recorded, so far as we are 
aware. 

Now, then, we will let the Senators 
have the floor and permit them to in- 
dulge in carnage to their hearts’ con- 
tert. Highly strung readers, while 
cautioned not to hold the book too 
near their faces, need not become un- 
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duly alarmed and close it altogether. 
Though the characters may growl 
menacingly at each other, you may 
keep your seats in the calm certainty 
that we shall have them well under 
cortrol at all times: 


Senator King—““The American con- 
sumer has been compelled to submit 
to the outrageous demand of what I 
submit the evidence shows is a mo- 
nopoly. This monopoly seeks to per- 
petuate its power, to increase its prof- 
its, and to hold the consumer of dye- 
stuffs in the United States absolutely 
at its mercy.” 

Senator Moses—‘Mr. Choate has 
spent no inconsiderable portion of 
his time in roaming about the country 
addressing parlor meetings of ladies 
in advocacy of national defense to be 
obtained by giving his clients an ab- 
solute monopoly in the dyestuffs mar- 
ket of America.” 

Senator Hitchcock—“It has been 
pretty thoroughly estimated by this 


time that there is in this country a 


dyestuff monopoly. Two great com- 
binations hold the country in their 
grip at this time in the manufacture 
of dyestuffs.” 

Senator Knox—‘‘In 1914, when the 
war broke out, there were seven man- 
ufacturers of dyes in the United 
States. In 1920 there were 184, and 
vet we hear gentlemen cry ‘monop 
oly’; that this industry is in the hands 
of a few.” 

Senator Hitchcock — “This great 
monopoly not only has the American 
market entirely in its grip, both as to 
supply and prices, but this monopoly 
at the present time has a great for- 
eign trade, a trade in dyestuffs which 
it is maintaining in the face of com- 
petition from all over the world. 

“This trade is rapidly growing. For 
the eight months ending with Febru- 
ary of the present year this great mo- 
nopoly of the United States, which is 
supposed to need an embargo as a 
protection against the rest of the 
world, exported $17,246,484 worth of 
goods sold to the rest of the world. 
Do Senators want to put into a law 
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a provision that this monopoly shall 
be permitted to continue and fatten 
on the American people while it is 
selling its products in competition 
with German dyestuffs and other dye- 
stuffs in other parts of the world?” 

Senator Simmons—“The Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hitchcock) has 
said that because there were large ex- 
portations of certain characters of 
dyes that are produced in this coun- 
try, there was, therefore, a great trust. 
I do not know myself whether there 
is any trust with respect to those par- 
ticular dyes or not; but I do know 
that Jong before the act with refer- 
ence to dyestuffs which was passed 
during the war there was an inves- 
tigation into-this subject, and it was 
then developed in that inquiry that 
there were certain kinds of dyes that 
had long been produced in this coun- 
try: that long before that time that 
particular class of dyes were pro- 
duced in this country largely in ex- 
cess of the American demand, and 
there were and had been for some 
time heavy exportations of that char- 
acter of dyes. I presume that that 
situation exists to-day. But, Mr. 
President, while before the war we 
were producing in this country cer- 
tain kinds of dyes in quantities in ex- 
cess of our demands, we were making 
only a very small part of the dye 
colors which were then and are now 
used in this country. We were not 
producing at all by far the greater 
part of the colors that were in com- 
mon use in this country ; and we were 
not prepared to produce and never 
had produced those by-products of 
the dye industry which were shown 
to be so essential in times of war for 
the defense of the country. Germany 
had an almost absolute monopoly of 
the production of these colors and 
these by-products. 

“In that situation, upon the recom- 
mendation and request of Woodrow 
Wilson, then President of the United 
States, we were called upon to act, by 
adopting the law the operation of 
which this provision extends for six 
months. The case presented itself to 
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us not as a tariff question at all, but 
as a question of national prepared- 
ness and national defense; and with- 
out party divisions in this Chamber 
or in Congress we enacted the legis- 
lation which it is now claimed built 
up a trust which that enactment sub- 
sidizes. If we had not enacted that 
legislation, in my opinion, it is doubt- 
ful if we could have won the war. 

“It is a mistake to suppose that this 
provision of the bill changes that law. 

Not one line or one syllable is 
stricken out of or added . . . so 
that, as I regard it and as I think it 
ought to be regarded, this is a mere 
extension of a provision necessary to 
the national defense until we can have 
reasonable time to develop that in- 
dustry to the point of making it ad- 
equate to supply our demands in case 
of hostilities.” 

Senator Hitchcock—“In a bill for 
which some Demiocrats have been 
voting to-day, you propose to erect 
practically an embargo and say to the 
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17 Battery Place 


COAL-TAR PRODUCTS 


manufacturers of German dyestuffs, 
‘You cannot sell your dyes to the 
American people as long as the Amer- 
ican manufacturers are manufactur- 
ing those dyes,’ notwithstanding the 
fact that those same American manu- 
facturers have been selling their dyes. 
in other parts of the world to the ex- 
tent of $17,000,000 during the last 
eight months.” 

' Senator Knox—‘“There is some- 
thing entirely familiar in these la- 
mentations of the Senator from Ne- 
braska about the probability of the 
German monopoly in the most dan- 
gerous munitions that have ever been 
manufactured being interfered with 
by this bill. We remember that dur- 
ing the war, when the Germans had a 
monopoly of munitions and the AIl- 
lies could not obtain munitions to 
fight the Huns, the Senator from Ne- 
braska advocated a bill to prevent the 
people of the United States from 


chipping munitions to the French and 
Italians, 


to the 


English and to the 


Our products are made to definite standards. These standards are 
fixed not arbitrarily, but by careful study of the needs of Ameri- 
can chemical and dyestuff manufacturers. 
the grade of material best adapted for each kind of work. 


Our aim is to supply 


The combined facilities of our Technical Service Staff and 
Research Laboratories are at the service of our customers to help 
solve problems involving the use of our products. 


The Geri Company 


Chemical Department 


New York, N. Y. 
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who were engaged in a death strug- 
gle with Germany for the preserva- 
tion of civilization.” 

Senator King—‘‘In my _ opinion, 
Democrats can find no justification 
for supporting a licensing feature in 
times of peace and an embargo that 
will operate to swell the earnings of 
corporations engaged in an industry 
which now has undisputed control of 
domestic markets. It is an abandon- 
ment, in my opinion, of the traditional 
policy of the party, and will prove an 
embarrassment to the Democrats 
when they come to consider future 
revenue and tariff measures. There 
may have been some justification for 
President Wilson’s advocacy of a tar- 
iff on dyes a number of years ago, 
but I respectfully submit that the po- 
sition of President Wilson taken then 
does not support a policy calculated 
to entrench a monopoly in the United 
States which would oppress and 
plunder the people. If the Demo- 
cratic party should join hands with 
Republicans to enact legislation such 
as Republicans have enacted in the 
past, under which trusts and monop- 
olies were developed, it would have 
no right to ask for the confidence and 
support of the American people. In 
my opinion, one of the great issues 
before the American people is 
whether or not monopolies and trusts 
and combines shall rule and control 
our political as well as our economic 
life. Never in the history of the Re- 
public have trusts and monopolies 
been more arrogant, sinister and op- 
pressive than they are at the present 
time.” 

Senator Borah—“Mr. President—” 

Senator King—‘T yield to the Sen- 
ator.” 
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Senator Borah—‘“I think we ought 
to have an agreement that when we 
discuss the tariff question we shall 
not refer to either the Republican or 
Democratic party. The terms signify 
nothing at all.” 

Senator Ashurst—‘“My able and re- 
doubtable friend from Utah (Mr. 
King) stood his ground, opposed to 
any duties on dyestuffs. In the case 
of this provision under title V relat- 
ing to dyestuffs, some challenge was 
flung at Democrats for voting for a 
high duty on dyestuffs. The most 
eminent low-tariff man thé world 
ever produced, outside of the English 
low-tariff statesmen, sent a wireless 
message to Congress from Paris urg- 
ing a protective wall upon dyestuffs 
so high that none could come in. The 
former leader of the Democratic 
party, Woodrow Wilson. sent the fol- 
lowing message to Congress by wire- 
less on May 20, 1919: 

“ “Nevertheless, there are parts of 
our tariff system which need prompt 
attention. The experiences of the 
war have made it plain that in some 
cases too great reliance on foreign 
supply is dangerous, and that in de- 
termining certain parts of our do- 
mestic tariff policy domestic consid- 
erations must be borne in mind which 
are political as well as economic. 
Among the industries to which spe- 
cial consideration should be given is 
that of the manufacture of dyestuffs 
and related chemicals. Our complete 
dependerce upon German supplies 
before the war made the interruption 
of trade a cause of exceptional eco- 
nomic disturbance. The close rela- 
tion between the manufacturer of 
dyestuffs on the one hand and of ex- 
plosives and poisonous gases on the 
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other, moreover, has given the in- 
dustry an exceptional significance and 
value. Although the United States 
will gladly and unhesitatingly join in 
the program of international disarm- 
ament, it will, nevertheless, be a pol- 
icy of obvious prudence to make cer- 
tain of the successful maintenance of 
many strong and _ well-equipped 
chemical plants. The German chem- 
ical industry, with which we will be 
brought into competition, was and 
may well be again a thoroughly knit 
monopoly capable of exercising a 
competition of a peculiarly insidious 
and dangerous kind.’ 

“Where is there a high-tariff man 
who ever made a stronger argument 
than that? Let him stand up if there 
be one. Did former Senator Aldrich 
or former Representative Payne ever 
make a stronger argument for a high 
protective tariff than did President 
Wilson when he urged Congress to 
place a tariff on dyestuffs and its re- 
lated chemicals? ‘ 

“The tariff question is a logical ques- 
tion, a business question—which moves 
us. We do not move it. This country 
is going to demand that the tariff ques- 
tion shall no longer be made a politcial 
question, because it is a business ques- 
tion only.” 

Senator King—“By some it is con- 

tended that this legislation is necessary 
as a means of national defense. 
Mr. President, in my opinion, the facts 
do not support those who advance this 
argument, but time does not permit a 
presentation of the facts relating to this 
matter.” 
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Senator Knox—‘Mr. President, to- 
day perhaps the noblest call to man is 
the dissipation of the possibility of fu- 
ture war, and perhaps one of the strong- 
est arguments that can be put up te 
Governments is that to avoid war we 
must disarm. But what profits it, Mr. 
President, if we shall destroy our bat- 
tleships, if we shall destroy our arse- 
nals, if we shall cease to cast guns and 
swords and bayonets, if we leave the 
world’s productive capacity of organic 
chemistry in the hands of Germany, 
which enables her to turn out instantly, 
with the flexibility of her plants, the 
most deadly weapon that human inge- 
nuity has yet devised? You may sink 
every German battleship to the most re- 
mote cave of the sea, you may reduce 
to dust her proudest fortresses, you 
may blow the great Krupp plant te 
Hades, and you may cast the Big 
Berthas into plowshares and pruning 
hooks, but if you leave the dye indus- 
try in the possession of Germany she 
has the world by the throat. 

“Mr. President, those of us who take 
an interest in what has happened dur- 
ing this war, those of us who seek in- 
telligently to understand the causes .of 
the great destruction of this late war, 
those of us who have visited the hos- 
pitals and seen the asphyxiated boys, 
many of them demented—my God! 
how can we refuse by our votes to take 
over to ourselves the ability to do that 
which they would do? Nations do te 
each other what the others do to them, 
but if we are wise we should be sure 
to get ready to do it first. 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
Published weekly by 
HOWES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Woolworth Bidg., New York Tel. Barclay 7558 


Pointed solely toward the welfare and growth 
ef the American Dyestuff Industry. Unbiased 
cantributions appreciated. 


bes A. P. HOWES, President 
LAURANCE T. CLARK, Editor 


In Two Sections—Section One 


Domestic subscription, including technical sup- 
plement in 9”x12” size once each month, $5 per 
year. Foreign, $6. Advertising rates on request. 


TO TEXTILE TECHNOLOGISTS 


Your attention is directed to the edi- 
torial page of the Technical Section of 
this week’s Reporter, where there will 
be found a heading: ‘Wanted: A 
Technical Association of the American 
Textile Industry.” We want you to 
read carefully what appears under this 
heading, and afterwards to let us know 
what your own ideas on the subject 
may be. That you will have suggestions 
to offer we take for granted; whether 
you let them be known or not will de- 
pend more or less on your generosity 
in giving a little spare time in aid of a 
project which should make for the ad- 
vancement of the textile industry. We 
are also going to request that you talk 
the matter over with at least one friend 
and ask him to contribute his thoughts 
as well. 


There is no good reason which can 
be advanced against immediate steps 
being taken to organize a body of the 
character outlined, and The Rrerorter’s 
request for expressions of opinion is 
based on your interests, not its own. 


A HINT FROM THE HARDWARE 
FIELD 


It may be a somewhat far cry from 
hardware to dyestuffs, but all the same 
there is a useful hint or two contained 
in a letter just sent out to members of 
the American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers’ Association accompanying a re- 
* print of the resolutions passed by that 
organization while in joint convention 
with the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association at Atlantic City last month. 
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Members are informed that: 

“The mere ‘passing of these resolu- 
tions and their submission to the proper 
committees and members of the two 
Houses in Washington will in itself 
have little effect. . 

“There is a very general misappre- 
hension as to the attitude of the mem- 
bers of Congress toward suggestions in 
matters relating to legislation. Your 
Resolutions Committee has had con- 
siderable experience in Washington and 
has come in contact with a number of 
committees and individual members of 
Congress. Without exception, it is our 
experience that these men are very de- 
sirous of obtaining the opinions of large 
employers and manufacturers who are 
recognized to have both broad experi- 
ence and a wide perspective. These 
men are looking for advice and helpful 
suggestions. It is the feeling of your 
Committee that it is the duty of every 
member to do his share to acquaint his 
Representatives in Congress of his at- 
titude on these important questions. 

“As you are probably aware, there 
are a number of active organizations in 
the labor field, in the field of agricul- 
ture and many other groups who are 
constantly bringing pressure, individu- 
ally and collectively, on Congress, not 
always from an unprejudiced or un- 
partisan standpoint. 

“In order to create the most favor- 
able impression, it is suggested that 
each member use his own phraseology 
in writing his Representatives, and that 
he select that part of the resolutions 
which, in his judgment, seems most 
essential. 


“You are strongly urged to write at 
once to your Representatives while the 
matter is fresh and the subjects under 
consideration are active in the minds 
of all of us.” 

Really, we don’t feel like adding a 
single word. Substitute other phrases 
for “in the labor field” and “in the 
field of agriculture,” and the above con- 
stitutes a perfect editorial dealing with 
a matter of great importance to all 
readers of The Reporter at this time. 
It is only a longer way of saying what 
you already know, that the pen is 
mightier than the resolution: but it 
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plainly indicates how well others real- 
ize this fact, so often repeated in these 
columns, and how systematically they 
take advantage of it. 


The Longworth resolution calling 
for the immediate operation of the pro- 
visions of the permanent tariff bill may 
pass or it may fail. Its outlook has ap- 
parently grown much less roseate since 
last week’s issue. If it fails, the dye 
industry will be subjected to a most 
upsetting jolt; yet the situation would 
not necessarily be lost. 

But if the Longworth selective em- 
bargo provisions ot the permanent tar- 
iff measure should fail, that would be 
a wholly different story and an exceed 
ingly sad one, for the industry would 
then be left indefinitely without any 
protection worthy the name. Now or 
never, then, is the time for a personal 
appeal. 

“You are strongly urged to write at 
once to your Representatives while the 
matter is fresh and the subjects under 
consideration are active in the minds of 
all of us.” 
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GOVERNMENT WANTS 
CHEMISTS 

The United States Civil Service 
Commission states that there are open- 
ings in the Government service for as- 
sociate chemists at $2,500 to $3,600 a 
year, assistant chemists at $1,800 to 
$2,500 a year, and junior chemists at 
$1,200 to $1,800 a year. Appointees 
at an annual compensation of $2,500 
or less will also be allowed the increase 
of $20 a month granted by Congress. 

It is stated in the “Journal of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry” that 
the openings offer opportunities for 
those who are qualified in the various 
specializations of chemistry. 

There is also need in a number of 
Government establishments for lahbo- 
ratory assistants, laboratory aids, and 
laboratory apprentices of various kinds, 


requiring training in chemistry, physics, 
ceramics, textile tec hnology, paper 


technology, civil. mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering. 





PRESIDENT HARDING SAYS: 


E WANT less Government in 
ment.” 


Licensing continues 


business and more business in Goverr- 


“Government in Business.” 


As a consumer of dyes, the question of licensing imports affects you mate- 


rially. 


It is up to the consumer to decide for himself. 
Now is the time to make your position clear to your Representatives and 


Senators. 


Aside from the line of Dyestuffs, Intermediates, Cotton Finishes, ‘Turkey 
Red Oils, Soluble Oils and Leather Oils made in the U. S. by 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 


and 


CENTRAL DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
we can also procure for you vat and other colors on licenses at lowest prices 
quoted for export by the European manufacturers. 


A new color card of American made colors on cotton yarn 
is being distributed. Have you received your copy? 


HAMETZ & CO“ 


One-TwentyTwo Hudson Street, New YorR City. 


Boston Philadelphia 


Charlotte 


Providence Chicago 
San Francisco 
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IN WHICH WE HAVE NOTHING 
TO SAY 
(Continued from page 9.) 

“IT place no importance at all in this 
discussion upon the economic features 
of this amendment, and yet perhaps 
there could be no greater argument 
made for any American industry than 
could be made for the protection of 
the dye industry, when vou take into 
consideration the circumstances under 
which it came into being. Woodrow 
Wilson had the vision to see what it 
meant. Twice has he specifically, in 
his message to Congress, called atten- 
tion to the necessity of the building up 
of this great arm of national de- 
fense. . 

“We hear gentlemen complain of the 
efforts the dve manufacturers are mak- 
ing to protect their two or three hun- 
dred million dollar investment. Mr. 
President, every time a_super-battle- 
ship is built in the United States it is 
paid for to the extent of forty or fifty 
million dollars out of ihe pockets of the 
American taxpayers. Every time a dye 
plant is constructed which costs forty 
or fifty million dollars it is built at the 
expense of private individuals, who, 
because of the peace-time uses of their 
product, can afford to construct those 
plants, which, as I have said, are al- 
most instantaneously convertible into 
munition plants. Yet your battleship 
in five or six years is obsolete and your 
investment is gone; but your dve 
plant, if the country is progressive, will 
become greater and greater and more 
efficient, not only for the purposes of 
peace but for the purposes of war. 

“We hear complaints that these in- 
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stitutions are great, enormously capi- 
talized, and make large profits. Mr 
President, in this day of grace, when 
great things are being done in the 
world, it requires great instrumentali- 
ties to accomplish them. You cannot 
equip an army to fight 5,000,000 Huns 
in the blacksmith shops at the cross- 
roads, and you cannot finance it at the 
little national banks in the villages 
throughout the country. You have to 
take a view of this situation, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that is becoming the size of our 
country, the dignity of our statesman- 
ship, and the wisdom and patriotism of 
the men who sit here and represent the 
American people.” 

BROWN WOOLEN MILLS, RE- 
BUILDING, TO USE NEIGH- 
BORING PLANT 

It has been announced that the 
Brown Woolen Mills, Ltd., whose plant 
at Kingsville, Ontario, was completely 
destroyed by fire on May 14, have made 
arrangements whereby their business 
will be carried on for the present at the 
plant of the Brook Woolen Company, 
Ltd., Simcoe, in the same Province. 

George I:. Templeton, superintendent 
of dyeing for the Brown Woolen Mills, 
will act in a similar capacity for the 
products of both mills while the work 
of rebuilding the burned structures is 
going forward. 

NATIONAL ADDS SUPER- 

CHROME YELLOW GN 

‘‘National” Superchrome Yellow GN 
is the most recent addition to the 
chrome colors of the National Aniline 
& Chemical Company. Inc. 

“National” Superchrome Yellow GN 
possesses very good fastness to light 
fulling and potting, and can be dyed 
upon a chrome bottom, aftertreated, or 
by the metachrome process. 

The very excellent solubility and 
level dyeing property of this tyne ren 
der it especially valuable for machine 
dyeing and also for the production of 
mode and compound shades, for the 
dyeing of woolen and worsted goods 
in all stages of manufacture. 

In addition to these properties, “Na 
tional” Superchrome Yellow GN is ex- 
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cellently suited for the dyeing of piece 
goods containing silk or cotton effects 
which are not stained. 

This product is also well adapted for 
the printing of calico and for vigoureux 
printing. 


DU PONT IN FIELD WITH 
SAFRANINE T EXTRA 


kK. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. an- 
nounce a bright bluish shade of high 
concentration and solubility, called Du 
Pont Safranine T Extra. The dye is 
used for printing on cotton and dyeing 
cotton. It is suitable for dyeing pure 
silk and tin weighted silk, for which 
purpose it gives results of very good 
fastness to washing. which may be 
made still faster by an aftertreatment 
with tannic acid. The color also finds 
use extensively for dyeing paper stock, 
for wall paper and lithographic lakes 
and on vegetable and combination 
tanned leathers. The use for Safranine 
is wide, it being employed considerably 
for dyeing wood chip, straw, artificial 
silk and in the manufacture of inks and 
spirit lacquers. 





OAKITE PRODUCTS SHOWN 
AT TEXTILE SHOW 

The Oakley Chemical Company 
had an interesting and attractive ex- 
hibit in its booth at the recent textile 
show of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufactur- 
ers, in Philadelphia. Samples were 
shown of many kinds of materials 
which had been kier-boiled, soaped 
out, scoured or cleaned with the aid 
of Oakite. 

Special prominence was given to 
samples of cotton hosiery and under- 
wear tubing which had been kier- 
boiled with the aid of Oakite. Atten- 
tion was called to the softness and 
whiteness of the samples, due to the 
use of Oakite in the cleansing processes 

A staff of Oakite chemists and tex- 
tile men were in attendance to ex- 
plain the use of Oakite materials. An 
excellent booklet, “Oakite in Textile 
Mills,’ which may be obtained by 
writing to the Oakley Chemical Com- 


pany, 22 Thames Street, New York 
City, was distributed by the Oakite 
men in their booth. 


SENIORS OF N. C. TEXTILE 
SCHOOL ENTERTAINED 


The graduating class of the Textile 
Department, North Carolina State 
College, which is the Textile School 
of North Carolina, accompanied by 
the members of the textile depart- 
ment faculty, were the guests recent- 
ly of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Company, Spray, N. C. This 
company is owned by Marshall Field 
& Co., Chicago, who operate a num- 
ber of mills in North Carolina and 
Virginia on different kinds of fabrics. 

The class was divided into two sec- 
tions, each visiting the mills two 
days. 

The students were met at the 
Reidsville Station by L. W. Clark, 
general manager of the company, and 
were carried in automobiles to Spray 
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strength, at attractive prices for im- 
mediate shipments from Waterbury, 
Conn., and Brooklyn, New York. 


Ask us for prices and samples. 
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to spend the’ night. In the morning 
a specially planned itinerary was 
very carefully carried out. At Draper 
the blankets and sheeting mills were 
visited. These mills manufacture the 
celebrated Wearwell wool - finish 
blankets and the Wearwell sheeting. 
At Spray the Rhode Island Mill, 
Spray Woolen Mill, Nantucket Mill, 
Lily Mill, American Finishing Plant 
and Spray Bleachery were the mills 
visited. The woolen mill manufac- 
tures the Wearwell blankets, both all 
wool and wool mixed; the other mills 
manufacture cotton blankets, sheet- 
ings, ginghams, outing and other 
fabrics. 

The mills at Leaksville, which 
comprise the bedspread mill, Athena 
Spinning Mill and finishing plant, 
were inspected, after which the stu- 
dents were conveyed by autos to the 
Fieldale Mills, Fieldale, Va. This is 
a very beautiful drive, as Fieldale is 
located in the midst of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. It is a new town and 
mill, and manufactures a fine grade 
of huck and ‘Turkish towels, cotton 
damask, tablecloth and napkins. 

The visit to the mills was especial- 
lv valuable to the students, as they 
were enabled to get in touch with the 
men in charge of the various plants. 
‘The students were divided in groups 
and personally conducted through the 
mills by Mr. Clark, assisted by the 
superintendents and overseers of the 
various mills. 
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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF 
THE DYE AND TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES 


Being the Opening Portions of the Address 
Delivered Before the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Convention Held in Boston 


By Charles H. Clark 
Editor, “Textile World” 


Proof of the interdependence of the 
textile and dye-making industries that 
would be accepted as competent and 
conclusive by any judge or jury is avail- 
able in the published testimony of lead- 
ing American, British and French 
chemists and manufacturers. This tes- 
timony dates from the first year of the 
World War, when the world source of 
synthetic dye supply in Germany was 
cut off and when the great extile indus- 
try was threatened with catastrophe. 

The testimony of these authorities is 
supplemented by the voluminous re- 
ports of Government and trade investi- 
gating commissions, which unanimously 
advanced the opinion that the dye-mak- 
ing machinery is essential to the exist- 
ence of a large part of the textile in- 
dustry, and which urged prompt Gov- 
ernment support or protection for an 
adequate dye-making industry in each 
menaced country. Great Britain and 
France indorsed the accuracy of these 
views by granting substantial subsidies 
for the development of synthetic dye- 
making plants, and this country by pro- 
tective legislation stimulated private 
enterprises in its efforts to meet the 
emergency. 

Because the catastrophe that then 
threatened the textile industry was 
averted by the phenomenally rapid man- 
ner in which production of the most 
largely used synthetic dyes was devel- 
oped, by the increased use of many nat- 
ural dyes, by war economies in the tex- 
tile expedients, its disastrous nature has 
never been fully realized by the textile 
trade or by consumers. 

If the supply of synthetic dyes had 
been cut off completely for a year or 
two, and during that time the consum- 
ing demand had remained normal in 
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character and volume, it is reasonable 
to assume that manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and consumers would not enjoy a 


more accurate conception of what bril- 
liant, fast, cheap and rapid-dyeing col- 
ors mean to the textile industry and to 
mankind. To attempt to picture such 
a situation would be difficult and being 
largely imaginary and theoretical it 
could not be convincing. It is possible 
that the same objective and a better un- 
derstanding of the intimate interdepen- 
dence of the textile and dye-making in- 
dustries may be obtained from a brief 
review of their early history and later 
development. It may at least afford a 
clearer perspective of their present 
complex relationship and of the abso- 
lute dependence of the major part of 
the textile industry upon color. 


Pre-Histrortc Uses or Cotor 


The birds of the air and beasts of the 
field were created with color and with 
the intuitive intelligence to make use of 
it for camouflage and sex attraction. 
Man’s first use of color was for the 
same purposes and feathers and skins 
were his first mediums. The dye in- 
dustry had its beginning when the stains 
of vegetable juices on his hands taughi 
man the elementarv use of natural dye- 
stuffs. While it is highly improbable 
that the cave man indulged in syste- 
matic research work for the discovery 
of a useful range of colors, their in- 
centive for the development of camou- 
flaging colors, at least, was relatively as 
great as that which stimulates modern 
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chemists to produce a new vat dye or 
a more deadly poison gas. 

The most ancient Egyptian and Aztec 
fabrics give evidence of exceptional ap- 
preciation and knowledge of color and 
natural dyestuffs. Natural dyes as bril- 
liant and fast as any produced by mod- 
ern chemists were used by both pre- 
historic races. More remarkable still is 
the fact that the ancient Egyptians were 
masters of the use of mordants in the 
fixing of fast colors upon cotton and 
linen with vegetable dyes, as recorded 
by Pliny the elder, and that Indians in 
North Colombia contemporaneous with 
the Aztecs used small rolls for printing 
designs on fabrics as well as upon their 
flesh. 


EARLIEST BIBLICAL REFERENCES TO 
Dyers AND FaAsrRICs 


The earliest references in the Bible 
to color and fabrics makes it very plain 
that the former were received most 
highly and that certain colors had a 
deep religious significance. Because 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his 
children “he made him a coat of many 
colors.” Genesis, 37th chapter, third 
verse. 

Blue, purple, scarlet and white were 
the four colors of the Mosaic cultus 
and collectively as fires they symbolized 
deity. That blue, purple and scarlet 
were valued almost as highly as the 
precious metals is proved by the com- 
mand of Moses to the Israelites regard- 
ing the offerings to be made by the lat- 
ter for the construction of the taber- 
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nacle: “Gold and silver and brass and 
blue and purple and scarlet and fine lin- 
ens and goats’ hair and rams’ skins dved 
red.” Exodus, 25th chapter, fourth and 
fifth verses. The same idea is empha- 
sized again in the following: “And thou 
shalt make a veil of blue and purple and 
scarlet and fine twisted linens of cun- 
ning work.” Exodus, 26th chapter, 
thirty-first verse. 

Philo and Josephus associate the Mo- 
saic colors with the elements thus. The 
sea, purple; fire, scarlet; air, blue; 
earth, white. Certain of the religious 
and caste, or social, significance of col- 
or that came to us out of pre-historic 
times have been preserved with little 
variation until to-day; purple, for in- 
stance, has always been the badge of 
royalty. Caste distinctions in India, 
China, and other countries of the Ori- 
ent have their distinguishing colors, 
and woe betide the exporter who does 
not take cognizance of these distinc- 
tions when catering to trade in those 
countries. Colors and designs as well 
must be carefully studied when catering 
to Asiatic and African countries. The 


commercial impotrance of blue in the: 


Chinese trade may be visualized when 
it is known that 60 per cent of the 
world production of natural and syn- 
thetic indigo is used in China. 

Black, being the negation of all col- 
ors, has symbolized death from pre- 
historic times, and continues to be so 
used. Red has been a much abused 
color, signifying at various times in the 
world’s history, fire. war and _ radical- 
ism. Its ancient symbolic ‘use for fire 
finds a modern counterpart in the red 
flannel shirt; from pre-historic times 
ihe bull has insisted that red typifies 
war, and the antipathy of the bull is 
counterhalanced by the predilection of 
the anarchist for red. 

The Semitic scale of colors fails to 
differentiate between blue and green, 
apparently indicating that sea, grass 
and sky looked the same to the He- 
brews, and that they were color blind 
to this extent. They had no distinct 
word for vellow, and their indifference 
to that color may account for the suc- 
cess that has always attended their ef- 
forts to corner the world’s gold supply. 
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Art oF DyEING ExistTING BEFORF 


TEXTILES 


There is unquestionable pre-historic 
evidence that the use of vegetable juices 
and mineral pigments for coloring the 
human skin, and the hides and bark 
used for clothing, antedated by a long 
period the spinning and weaving of veg- 
etable and animal fibers. From the use 
of solid stains it was but a step to the 
development of crude designs, and 
from the gradual standardization of 
these designs came the hieroglyphics 
that were the first efforts of an awaken- 
ing human intelligence to give perma- 
nent expression to its ideas. Long be- 
fore the production of the first crude 
fabrics women from reeds and grasses 
the art of coloring and designing must 
have been developed to a relatively high 
degree for those times; it is not strange, 
therefore, that the first yarns and the 
first woven textiles should have been 
stained and painted with the colors and 
‘designs that had been developed previ- 
ously on less suitable mediums. 

In those earliest days of the textile 
industry it was not a case of interde- 
pendence between it and the dye-mak- 
ing industry, but solely one of almost 
complete dependence upon the latter. 
So slow and laborious were all proc- 
esses of producting textiles that only 
the rich could afford them. Like the 
more modern tapestries, altar pieces 
and state and ecclesiastical robes, they 
were objects of art, and, in color and 
design, reproduced and interpreted the 
superstitions, as well as the religious, 
and social ideas of the times and peo- 
ples. 

Tuer Utirtry oF Coror iN TEXTILES 

In only one of the most important 
uses of color in textiles do modern man- 
ufacturers rise superior to the ancient , 
it was known and utilized by the latter 
but was never so zealously sought after 
or commercialized as to-day; this is the 
utilization of color and color combina- 
tions in fabrics for the purpose of 
camouflaging dirt. The principal mod- 
ern use of color in men’s, working- 
men’s, and to a large extent in women’s 
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cloth—is to render dust and dirt less 
visible. It is the badge of a human 
race consecrated to the toil, dirt and 
dust of urban life, of industry, of the 
railroad, the automobile and the aero- 
plane with their noise, dirt and grease. 
Only at our play may we don the light 
and bright colors of a careful existence 
In the dawning electrical or radium age. 
when the dirt, dust and grease of indus- 
try, rapid transportation, and urban life 
shall have been eliminated, earthly col- 
ored clothing may be dispensed with 
and brighter and more artistic colors 
substituted. 


THE SyntTuHeETIC DyustuFF ERA 


Until 1856 when Perkin discovered 
aniline violet and laid the foundation of 
the coal-tar dyestuff industry, the world 
was dependent for its colors upon prac- 
tically the same vegetable and mineral 
dyes that had been emploved in Biblical 
times. For hundreds of years little im- 
portant progress had been made in the 
development of new coloring matters 
for textile fabrics, and, although there 
had been marked progress in the appli- 
cation of these dyes to textiles since the 
latter industry had been organized on 
a factory basis, the processes were usu- 
ally laborious, the expense of dyeing 
relatively large, and with only a few 
exceptions, it was impossible to produce 
fast shades on vegetable fibers. At that 
time there was no literature on the art 
of dyeing worthy of the name; it was a 
secret art as closely guarded as that of 
anv of the medieval guilds. The secret 
methods were handed down from father 


to son from generation to generation, 
and, since the dyers usually controlled 
the preparation as well as the applica- 
tion of dyes, it is not surprising that re- 
search and progress should have been 
discouraged. 


(To be cencluded.) 


Dye-a-Grams 


It takes more than prohibition to 
keep a determined man from: being his 
own worst enemy. 

—Oo-— 

Seldom do we live long enough to 
pay in full for all the mistakes we 
made when we knew it all. 

—o— 

Harding Blue is becoming almost as 

popular as the Harding Plum-color! 
—O— 

Next year we will have to pay an in- 
come tax on the income tax we paid 
last year—some system! 

—Oo— 

The girl who used to be classed as a 
“tomboy” is now known as our “ath- 
letic daughter.” 

It isn’t always the dyer who has dif- 
ficulty in getting fast colors. Judging 
by the cover on a recent issue of The 
Reporter, we'd say ofthand that the 
printers have their troubles too! 

—0— 

But then. we'll bet there are some 
people mean enough to blame this on 
\merican dyes! 


30,000 Ibs. Sulphur Brown 
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Great Concession in Price 


For samples and further information consult 
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Furnishing binders and loose-leaf de- 
scription data of types is a fine idea— 
but it doesn’t mean anything if it isn’t 
kept up to date! 

—-0-- 

Does anyone know a dyestuff house 
that goes under the nom de plume of 
E. I. du Pont Dinty Moore Company ? 

It’s a long name that has no turning. 

—-O-—— ° 

Now that Canada has gone “dry,” 
possibly there will not be so many dye 
salesmen anxious to make the trip as 
formerly ! 

ee me 


DYEING ARTIFICIAL SILK 

Artificial silks are often found to 
have varying affinities for coloring mat- 
ters, and, when dyed in the same bath, 
this leads to irregularity of shade and 
most unsatisfactory results. To obvi- 
ate this is the object of a late English 
invention, treating for this purpose the 
silk first with tannin material, and then 
with the dyestuif immediately after the 
tannin treatment and prior to treatment 
with metallic salt. The treatment with 
metallic salt is not necessary. but is ad- 
visable in order to insure fastness to 
light and washing. 

In carrying out the process, the hanks 
of yarn or fabric lengths are first wet- 
ted out or bleached, and then treated in 
vessels containing tannic acid. This 
bath may be either cold or hot, and of 
varying strengthes, and at different pe- 
riods of time according to the effect de- 
sired as regards penetration and depth 
of shade. Excess of liquid is removed 
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by draining, squeezing, hydro extract- 
ing, or by rinsing with water. The 
hanks or fabrics are then dyed in a so- 
lution of a basic dve, and the bath may 
be neutral or acid. 

After dyeing, the goods may be 
passed through a solution of tartar 
emetic or other metallic salt to increase 
the fastness of the dye to light and 
washing. 

The three following baths are sug 
gested as examples which give good 
results: 

Bath I—100 parts water, 1 part tan- 
nic acid, temperature, 65 deg. Fahr. 
Time 20 minutes. 

Bath II—120 parts water, ™% part 
methylene blue dissolved in the usual 
way, 1 nart acetic acid, temperature, 60 
deg. Fahr. Time, 25 minutes. 

Bath ITI—150 parts water, 1 part 
tartar emetic, temperature, 70 deg 
Fahr. Time, 15 minutes. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 
N. S. Wilson & Sons, Inc., Boston. 
Mass., have been incorporated with a 
capital of $75,000 to deal in dyestuffs 
and affiliated products. Norris S. Wil- 
son is president, and Marshall W. 
Leavitt, 70 Kilby Street, treasurer. 


Flavoring extract manufacturers 
from all parts of the United States will 
meet in St. Louis on June 13-15 for 
their annual national convention. The 
Association has a membership of more 
than 500 and it is expected that at least 
200 will attend the convention. 


Joseph H. Ridings, overseer of fin- 
ishing for the Phoenix Woolen Com- 
pany, Stafford, Conn., has severed his 
connections with that company to ac- 
cept a similar position with the Bay 
State Mills (American Woolen Com- 
pany), Lowell, Mass. 


The Blythe Chemical Company. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. has been incorporated 
with a capital of $5,000 to manufacture 
chemicals, dyestuffs, etc. The incor- 
porators are M. T. Branscomb, A. Falk 
and .K. Hart. D. Geiger, 286 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, is representative. 
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Pontamine Colors for 


Cotton Goods 


Pontamine Brown D3G—is offered 
to the cotton industry as a basis for 
browns of all kinds, where shades of 
great brilliancy are required. 


Pontamine Fast Pink BL—is a 
new pink of exceptional purity of shade, 
fastness to light and good value. We 
recommend its use in all branches of 
cotton goods dyeing. 
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